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THE CUSTOM-HOUSE IN BOSTON 


isin the form of across, the extreme length 
being one hundred and forty feet, breadth 
ninety-five feet. The longest arms of the 
cross are seventy-five feet wide, and the 





shortest sixty-seven feet, the opposite 
fronts and ends being alike. The entire 
height to the top of the dome is ninety 
feet. The architecture is Doric. Each 
front has fourteen steps leading to a porti- 
co of six fluted Doric columns. Each 
column is thirty-two feet high, and five 
feet four inches in diameter, of a single 
block of granite, wrought at an expense of 
five thousand dollars. Underneath the 
whole building is a cellar, twelve feet deep, 
perfectly dry, which is used for the storage 
of goods. This splendid and substantial 
edifice is built of hammered Quincy granite, 
and cost more than a million of dollars. 
(Pictorial Scrap Book. 


[See last page, Editorial head, for further 
description. | 


Moral Tales. 

















ORIGINAL. 


CONTENTMENT BETTER THAN WEALTH. 
‘What a lovely girl Ella Upham is,’ 
said Laura Murray to Jeannie Arnold. ‘I 
have almost envied you your room-mate.’ 
Jeannie Arnold’s face assumed an expres- 
sion of contempt, and her dark eyes flash- 
ed proudly ; but she quickly replied, ‘ Yes, 
she is beautiful, gifted, and very lovely! 
but circumstances alter cases. How would 
it be were she the daughter of a poor man?’ 
‘Why, Jeannie, you surely don’t think 
Ella would be caressed as she is, merely 
on account of her father’s wealth and sta- 
tion? Her lovely disposition gains her 
the friendship of her companions.’ ‘ Well, 
who would not be amiable, I desire to 
know, if their wishes were all gratified as 
soon as expressed? Wait till Ella is a 
poor dependent like me, and see if her 
character as shown in adversity, will be 
much more to be admired than those of 
many other children of poverty. She has 
never known sorrow, and the pain of being 
looked down upon, and almost crushed, 


| Are you ill? 
| The unhappy girl raised her head, and 





by those who should love and cherish her. 
Bat Fortune is fickle, and the hour may® 
come when I, who am now the despised 








and neglected orphan, may look down upon 
the lovely Ella.’ 

Jeannie spoke bitterly, and as she loved 
her friend, a few tear drops fell upon an 
open letter before her. ‘ Jeannie, Jeannie,’ 
said her companion, throwing her arm 
about her neck, ‘how strangely you talk. 


Tell me what troubles you.’ 


hastily brushing away the tears from her 
face, said, in a voice of assumed calmness: 
‘I am not ill, Laura; perhaps only foolish. 
Listen to me; then wonder, and blame, if 
you will. I am an orphan, dependant upon 


an uncle, who grudgingly gives me the; 


necessaries of life, and having furnished 
me with the means of obtaining an educa- 
tion, most affectionately impresses upon 
my mind, at every opportunity, the plea- 
sant fact that I am under the most weighty 
obligations to him. Obligations such as 
Ican never discharge, even by the devo- 
tion of a lifetime to him and his. Here is 
his last letter, in which he kindly informs 
me, that having completed my education, 
I must expect no further assistance from 
him ; but support myself, as young ladies 
similarly situated take pride and pleasure 
in duing. After giving me a lecture on 
the crime of dependence in general, and 
mine in particular, he closes by saying 
that in consideration of my youth, he will 
allow me to return to his family as govern- 
ess for his children, for a year or six months. 
“‘ This,”’ he continues, * will afford you an 
Opportunity of offering a slight return for 
our kindness, while it secures to you a 
happy home for the time.” Happy indeed! 
O Laura, you do not—God grant you may 
not—know the bitterness of the penniless 
orphan’s lot. Must I cringe and kneel to 
those whose ignorance and meanness I des- 
pise? No; I am resolved I will not.— 
There isn alternative. You are my friend, 
Laura, read these letters, and know my 
determination. See if of two evils I have 
not chosen the least!’ 

Jeannie had just finished speaking, and 
handed her companion two letters, when 
Ella Upham entered the room. A bright, 
beautiful being she looked. No wonder 
she was loved, if her face was the index of 
her soul. ‘Girls,’ she said gaily, ‘ to-mor- 
row our school-lite will end. We shall 
be free. I shall be very happy to stay at 








home ; but there"is a sadness about leav- 
ing school forever, and you feel it, Jeannie, 
do you not?’ she said, stooping to kiss the 
pale forehead of her room-mate. ‘ Indeed 
I cannot tell, Ella,’ replied Jeannie sadly, 
‘life is the same to me, whether in school 
orin the world. One great blank, or ra- 
ther I should say, a volume of sorrow and 
disappointment, blotted with tears of un- 
availing regret, and bitter, bitter anguish.’ 
*O, Jeannie, do not speak so,’ said Ella, 
whose bright eyes, wholly unused to weep, 
save for the sorrows of others, were suf- 
fused with tears. The friends spoke cheer- 
ingly to Jeannie, but sorrow was not easi- 
ly dispelled, and she sought her pillow 
with a sad heart. 

The following morning Ella, followed 
by the kind wishes of her loving associates, 
stepped lightly into her father’s carriage, 
which awaited her. As it drove off, the 
lumbering stage-coach, which was to con- 
vey Jeannie to her uncle’s residence, mov- 
ed up to the door. She entered it with a 
sad heart, having bade adieu,as she thought, 
to even the shadow of happiness. ‘ Jean- 
nie is a strange girl,’ said one young lady 
to another, as they re-antered the Semi- 
nary, to await their turn for departure.—- 
*So she is, Louise. I cannot understand 
her. She never seems happy.’ The girls 
were right; Jeannie was strange. She 
felt her poverty and dependance most 
keenly, and instead of being grateful for 
the blessings which were granted her, she 
was constantly murmuring that her lot was 
so hard. Such a disposition of itself is 
enough to render any one unhappy. Dear 
reader, if you are inclined to discontent, 
banish it from your heart, or it will poison 
your whole life. But to return to my story. 

In a richly furnished apartment of a 
fashionable hotel, a lady sat alone. She 
was elegantly attired, and every thing 
about her betokened affluence. Was she 
happy? Ah no! Wealth alone cannot 
bring happiness. She reclined languidly 
on a sofa, while one hand shaded her eyes, 
where tears gathered fast. ‘O, she sighed, 
* would that I had sought happiness in the 
performance ofduty. Rather than be de- 
pendant on my own exertions, or the cold 
charity of my uncle, I have become a slave 
to the caprices of a whimsical, tyrannical 
man, who taunts me with my former po- 





verty. Would that I had never become the 
wife of William Leland.’ A tap at the 
door interrupted this sad soliloquy. A 
note was handed Mrs. Leland. It ran 
thus :— 

‘ Dear Jeannie,—I have heard that you 
are in town, and my strong desire to be- 
hold the face of my school-mate once more, 
induces me to write. I am residing in the 
city ; do come to see me, and we will talk 
of my school-days, and the changes we 
have seen since we parted. The sickness 
of a child is my apology for not calling on 
you, but I trust you will waive ceremony, 
and come soon to see your old friend Ella.’ 

This communication from a friend she 
had not seen for four years, called up to 
Mrs. Leland’s mind many circumstances 
long since forgotten. She remembered 
with what feelings of envy and jealousy 
she once regarded Ella, and the universal 
kindness of the gentle girl to her. ‘I will 
go to see her at once,’ she said. ‘I no 
longer envy her wealth. It is affection I 
now sigh for.’ Mrs. Leland ordered a 
carriage, and was soon on her way to visit 
her friend Ella, now Mrs. Stanton. ‘ She 
shall not know that I am unhappy,’ she 
said, as she stopped at the house which 
Ella had designated in her note. Having 
sent up her card to Mrs. Stanton, Mrs. 
Leland glanced hastily about the apart- 
ment into which she had been ushered.— 
There were no evidences of wealth; but 
everything was tasteful and genteel, and 
there was an air of comfort and happiness 
about it, which contrasted strangely with 
Mrs. Leland’s elegant, but cheerless home. 

A few moments had elapsed when foot- 
steps approached the room. Mrs. Leland 
assumed a look of proud indifference, which 
she involuntarily changed to one of real 
pleasure, when she received the cordial 
greeting of her friend. It was the same 
cheerful, affectionate Ella of former days, 
who embraced and fondly kissed her.— 
That was the first mark of affection which 
Jeannie Leland had received for many, 
weary days, and it brought tears to her 
eyes. Ella led her to a seat, and the two 
talked long, and sometimes sadly, of the 
changes since they parted. ‘ You perhaps 
wonder, Jeannie,’ said Ella, ‘to see me 
living in such a simple way. We are 
young, and chose to begin life in an un- 
pretending manner, and Jeannie, I am so 
happy in the love of my husband and child, 
that I never think of elegance and style.’ 
The conversation was interrupted by the 
entrance of a lady. It was Laura Murray. 
*I did not tell you Laura was visiting me, 
said Ella, ‘that you might have a pleasant 
surprise.’ ‘ It is indeed one,’ said Jeannie, 
as she grasped Laura’s hand, ‘and I know 
by your looks, Laura, that you think me 
changed. I am sadly so, my friend. Do 
you remember the letters I showed you? 
In my replies you may find the explana- 
tion of this change. I bartered my freedom 
and my conscience for wealth, and bought 
with it misery. I marrieda man I did not 
love, and am reaping my reward.’ Again 
as in their school-days, the friends strove 
to cheer the unhappy Jeannie. From that 
day, the hours spent in Ella’s happy home 
were the brightest in Mrs. Leland’s life.— 
She found no pleasure in the society of her 
husband, for he had long since ceased to 
render himself agreeable to her. The 
sympathy of her friends was very sweet to 
one from whom it had long been withheld ; 
and their influence brought her to see her 
error. She strove to overcome her discon- 
tent and selfishness. She was just enter- 
ing upon the Christian life, when she was 
summoned to her account. Disease had 
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laid its hand heavily upon her, and she 
knew that she wasdying. The two friends 
stood by her bedside, and taking a hand 
of each, she said, ‘ God will reward you for 
your kindness to me, though [ never can. 
Think kindly of me when | have gone, and 
remember that though your friend sinned 
much, she also suffered and repented.’ 
Yarmouth, Me. LESINA. 





Biography. 
; ORIGINAL. a 
WASHINGTON’S GENERALS.—23. 
LAFAYETTE. 


Gilbert Moutier Lafayette was the only 
son of Marquis de Lafayette,a French 
Colonel, who fell in the battle of Minden. 
He was borntwo months after the death of 
his father. At the age of twelve he was 
sent to college at Paris, but his mother 
dying soon after, he became sole possessor 
of the family estates, and his own master. 
At fifteen he was chosen one of the queen’s 
pages, and appointed an officer in the 
king’s regiment of musketeers—the next 
year he married Countess Anastasia, 
daughter of the Duke of Noailles, a lady 
possessing great wealth. Her fortune ad- 
ded to his own, made Lafayette’s income 
$37,500 per annum. Eathusiastic, ardent, 
loving glory and adventure, our hero enter- 
ed upon life under the most flattering 
auspices. He was very independent, dis- 
daining to flatter, and sought no emolu- 
ments from the throne. 

At this early age he belonged to an as- 
sociation of young men, whose object was 
to discuss the question of civil liberty.— 
Our Revolution, with the principles on 
which it was based, startled every despot 
on the thrones of Europe, and “‘ young 
Lafayette seemed suddenly to have opened 
his eyes on a world about which he had 
hitherto been only dreaming.” Says he, 
“*When | first learned the subject of this 
quarrel, my heart espoused warmly the 
cause of liberty, and I thought of nothing, 
but of adding also the aid of my banner.” 
This question took such deep hold of his 
generous nature, that he could not rest 
until he resolved to visit America. 

The Count de Broglie, his relative, op- 
posed his coming, saying, ‘‘ I have seen 
your uncle die in the wars of Italy; I wit- 
nessed your father’s death at the battle of 
Minden; and 1 will not be accessory to 
the ruin of the only remaining branch of 
the family.” When, however, he found 
that Lafayette was determined, he kindly 
gave him his assistance and aid. Henext 
obtained an introduction to our ambassa- 
dor at Paris, Silas Deane, who entered 
warmly into his feelings, and gave him a 
letter to Congress, requesting them to ap- 
point him Major General in the American 
army. A vessel was about being fitted 
out for this country at that time, and the 
young Marquis resolved to embark in it, 
but just then the news of our disasters 
reached him; New York, Long Island, and 
our posts on the Hudson, had fallen one 
after another, and our cause seemed hope- 
less. It was no longer possible to geta 
vessel, and Dr. Franklin and Arthur Lee, 
who had been added to our embassy at Pa- 
ris, endeavored to persuade Lafayette to 
abandon his project. Our distresses only 
increased his sympathy, and calling on Mr. 
Deane, he told him that he was now going 
to prove his ardor in the cause of American 
liberty, by purchasing a vessel and fitting 
it out with his own means, in which he 
himself would carry out the officers they 
wished to send. A vessel was purchased 
at Bordeaux, and while it was undergoing 
repairs, he went to England to conceal his 
designs from the French government, which 
would have prevented them at once. The 
government, however, got wind of his 
plan, and sent to arrest him, ordering him 
peremptorily to court, while the letters of 

his friends were violent in the extreme.— 
A letter from his young wife, reproving 
him for his cruelty, shook his resolution 
more than all the rest, and he returned to 
Bordeaux and opened a correspondence 
with government, justifying his course, and 
asking for permission to depart. Receiv- 
ing no answer, he resolved at all hazards 
to sail, and disguising himself as a courier, 
he started for Passage, which he reached 
in safety, and the same day weighed anchor 
and stood out to sea. Baronde Kalb, and 
eleven other officers, accompanied him, and 
after a voyage of eleven weeks, he finally 











, however, received coldly, being a mere boy, 


| ble situation. 


' presented his letters to Congress, together 
| with the stipulation of Mr. Deane with re- 


' them, saying, ‘‘ After the sacrifices I have 


reached Georgetown, S. C., and received 
his first welcome from Major Hugor. Re- 
pairing immediately to Charleston, he pre- 
sented General Moultrie with clothing, 
arms, &c., for a hundred, or a hundred 
and fifty men, as a reward for their gallant 
defence of Sullivan’s Island. His letters 
to his wife at this time, are full of affection, 
and exhibit the enthusiasm with which he 
entered into the interests of our country.— 
He hastened on to Philadelphia, (riding 
seven hundred miles on horseback) and 


gard to the rank he wasto hold. He was, 


only nineteen years of age, and it was risk- 
ing too much to place him in a responsi- 
He was not to be offended, 
however, and the next day sent a note to 


made, I have the right to exact two favors, 
one is to serve at my own expense, and the 
other is to serve at first as a volunteer.” — 
Congress could not, stony hearted as they 
were, resist this, and his commission was 
immediately made out. The next day he 
was introduced to Washington at a dinner 
party, and the impression the latter made 
upon him, may be seen from his own lan- 
guage. Says he, ‘although he was sur- 
rounded by officers and citizens, it was im- 
possible to mistake for a moment, his 
majestic figure and deportment.” After 
dinner Washington took him aside, and 
told him always to regard himself as one 
of his own family, pleasantly adding that 
he must not expect the luxuries of a court 
in a republican army. From that moment 
a friendship commenced between them, 
which increased with time. 

Washington and Lafayette were of about 
the same height, and moved about a head 
and shoulders above all the rest. On the 
day that Lafayette arrived in camp, there 
was a review of the troops, and one can 
readily imagine his surprise at the strange 
spectacle which those eleven thousand men 
presented. ‘* Their clothes,’”’ he writes, 
** were partly colored, and many of them 
were partly naked ; the best clad among 
them wore hunting shirts—large gray 
linen coats. They were all arranged in 
two lines, the smallest men in the first line, 
no other distinction, as to height, was ever 
observed.” 

Soon after this the battle of Brandywine 
occurred, in which Lafayette behaved with 
the greatest gallantry. He sought the 
post of danger, and while on foot, endea- 
voring to rally the troops, received a wound 
in his leg. In the flight he came near be- 
ing taken, and would but for his aide, 
Gima, who helped him on toa horse. He 
was after this carried to Philadelphia, and 
from thence to Bethlehem, upon the ap- 
proach of the British, where the Moravians 
nursed him with the utmost tenderness. — 
In October, before his wound was healed, 
he joined the army at Whitemarsh ; after 
which Greene was sent by Washington to 
operate against Cornwallis, then in New 
Jersey, and Lafayette, though unable to 
wear a boot, requested to accompany him 
asa volunteer. Lafayette distinguished 
himself in an engagement which took place 
at this time, and which caused him to be 
placed over a division of the Continental 
army. 

The sufferings at Valley Forge followed 
this campaign, and notwithstanding the 
luxuries to which our hero had been ac- 
customed, he cheerfully shared in them 
without a murmur, and entering at once 
into our people’s feelings, he adopted our 
dress and customs, and thus completely 
wound himself into our affections. Every 
body loved him, and from one end to the 
other of the land, his name was coupled 
with blessings. Soon after this, arrived 
the intelligence of the alliance of France 
with us; and the most unbounded joy 
prevailed throughout the camp and nation. 
Lafayette, by his letters to his friends, had 
done much to secure this result, which gave 
permanency to our struggle. Next came 
the engagement of Barren Hill, in which 
Lafayette was in great danger, at one time, 
but from which, with consummate skill, 
he extricated himself, gaining thereby the 
reputation of a skillful and self-collected 
officer. . 

About this time Lafayette received the 
news of the death of his eldest daughter, 
which afflicted him deeply. For his un- 
tiring efforts after this, he received the 





warmest thanks of Washington, and of 


Congress ; his reply is full of feeling, and 
must warm every American heart towards 
him. He says, ‘* The moment I heard of 
America I loved her ; the moment I knew 
she was fighting for liberty, I burned with 
a desire of bleeding for her ; and the mo-, 
ment I shall be able to serve her, at any 
time, or in. any part of the world, will be 
the happiest of my life.” 

Having now been in the country fifteen 
months, he wished to return home to visit 
his family, as well as to obtain more aid 
for the country of his adoption. Fortified 
with letters from Congress, and bearing 
testimonials of the esftem of Washington, 
he started for Boston. But at Fishkill he 
was taken ill of a fever, from which he 
came near losing his life. At length he 
set sail in the frigate Alliance, im the year 
1779. Here he came near losing his life 
iv. a storm, and afterwards by a conspiracy, 
which was discovered only an hour before 
the time fixed for putting it into execution. 
On his arrival in France, he was banished 
from court, because he presumed to leave 
the kingdom in disobedience to the orders 
of Government. The queen, however, 
took a warm interest in him, and eight 
days served to dissipate the royal displea- 
sure. He soon became the talk and the 
favorite of the city. Everybody spoke of 
his enthusiasm, his devotion to liberty, 
and his chivalric feelings. He now spent 
his own fortune as freely as water in the 
cause of America; and at length, by his 
unwearied efforts and sacrifices, he obtain- 
ed “twelve battalions of infantry—in all 
six thousand men, with a proportionate 
artillery force—and six ships of the line, 
together with the requisite number of 
transports. These were the troops who 
pressed so gallantly, with us, the siege of 
Yorktown. When he arrived at Boston, 
all the bells were set ringing, cannons were 
fired, and shouts and acclamations follow- 
ed him on his way to the house of Presi- 
dent Hancock. Washington received him 
with open arms, and embraced him as a 
son, and the whole army shouted ‘ Long 
live Lafayette.” After this, Lafayette 
took command of a corps of light-infantry, 
and furnished the entire corps with uni- 
forms at his own expense, and presented 
every officer with a sword, and the separate 
battalions with standards. He was idol- 
ized by the wholc corps, and he returned 
their affection withinterest. After the ca- 
pitulation of Yorktown, Lafayette again 
returned to France. The French king of- 
fered him the rank of field-martial in his 
army, and honors clustered around the 
brow of the youthful champion of liberty. 
‘ngland, at length consented reluctantly, 
to acknowledge our independence. When 
Lafayette first heard of it, he dispatched a 
vessel, the Triumph, to bring the news to 
this country. He wished himself to ac- 
company it; but with the utmost disinte- 
restedness he hastened to Madrid, to recon- 
cile some difficulties which had arisen be- 
tween our Charge and the Spanish court, 
and ina few days all was arranged in the 
most amicable manner. 

In 1784, he again embarked for this 
country, anxious to see Washington, by 
whom he was received as a son, and by 
the nation as one of its deliverers. In 
1785, he visited Austria, Russia, and Ger- 
many, and was everywhere received with 
the highest honors. He boldly took 
ground for reform in every department of 
government, and during the trying scenes 
of the French Revolution, he acted with 
the utmost decision and bravery. After 
the battle of Waterloo, he took strong 
ground against the Emperor Napoleon, and 
was one of those who procured his abdica- 
tion. 

Again, in his old age, Lafayette deter- 
mined to visit America. He arrived at 
New York August 15th, 1824; he was 
then sixty-seven years old. His reception 
and triumphal march through our country, 
was ‘‘one of the most remarkable events 
in the history of the world.” Such grati- 
tude and affection were never before re- 
ceived by a man from a foreign ‘nation.— 
He visited Congress, and in a few days af- 
ter a bill was passed, giving hima hundred 
and forty thousand dollars, as part pay- 
ment for what he had expended in our be- 
half. This affected Lafayette deeply. One 
of his last acts in this country was to lay 
the corner stone of the Bunker Hill Mouu- 

ment. Amid the silent attention of fifty 
thousand spectators, this aged veteran, 





head, performed the imposing ceremonies 
and “Long live Lafayette!” swelled up 
from the top of Bunker Hill. Soon after 
this he returned to France, and in public 
and in private duties, in the service of hig 
country, he passed his time, until after 
Louis Phillip was placed upon the throne, 
which Lafayette ‘* steadied till the revolu- 
tion subsided.” After Lafayette found 
that the king had deceived him, he retired 
to private life. He lived but four years 
after this, dying in the year 1834, in the 
seventy-seventh year of hisage. His death 
produced a great sensation in this country, 
and funeral honors were everywhere paid 
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A SAD DUTY. 


How varied are the duties devolving 
upon a clergyman to perform! Some are 
only agreeable, while others require so 
great a draft upon the feelings, that he is 
ready to exclaim, ‘‘ Who is sufficient for 
these things?” But in each and every 
hour of need the Comforter is nigh, only 
waiting to be called for, to offer his aid 
and guidance. 
When the young mother feels for the 
first time her first-born’s breath upon her 
cheek, the village pastor greets her with a 
blessing, and teaches her how her heart 
may be filled with real, and lasting joy, 
and directs her thoughts to the “ Giver of 
every good and perfect gift,”—and when 
the child has become a youth, and his de- 
sire to sit down to the table of his Master, 
his own devotion and prayerful spirit is 
transmitted to him, and he feels it **good” 
to be in company with a servant of God. 
So when the happiness of man is in its 
bloom—when he stands with the chosen 
companion of his life before the altar, there 
to receive her as his own bride, he is not 
thus blessed until the voice of the minister 
deelares, ‘‘ what God hath joined together, 
let no man put asunder.” And now fol- 
lows a life of discipline, alternate light and 
shade, until one or the other is called up- 
ward. In such an hour of bereavement, 
no presence is more desired than that of 
the Christian pastor, who enters the lonely 
home with consoling words, and precious 
promises. In the meantime voices of be- 
loved children may have been hushed in 
death, or the manly form of the first-born 
been laid away from sight. Even then the 
gospel teacher offers life-giving consola- 
tion, and sympathizing prayers. 
**God’s Acre!” We all have carried 
there beloved friends— the ripened shock 
—the full-grown ear—the tender blade, 
and the fresh leaflet, just springing from 
the dust! Let the peace of God hover 
over them, until the trumpet shall call 
them, and us, dear reader, to the presence 
of the “ Judge of the whole earth.” 
* Death, what art thou? a Lawgiver that never 
altereth— 
A stern and: silent usher, leading to the 
judgment for Eternity.” 
But pass along trusting Christian, go to the 
grave unfearing, 
The terrors are but shadows now, that haunt 
the vale of death. 

A husband and faithful father had been 
suddenly removed by a malignant disease, 
and I had performed for him and his weep- 
ing household the last sad duty, when I 
was summoned to leave home for a few 
days on urgent business. The next morn- 
ing after my return, hewever, I went to 
see the poor widow, who was now left with 
only a daughter to cheer her lonely years, 
and a son just commencing business for 
himself in a neighboring town. 

I learned that Edward had been to see 
his mother during my absence, but that he 
was extremely dejected, and nearly stupi- 
fied by the event, and scarcely spoke dur- 
ing the day. I immediately determined 
to ride over to see him, and left after @ 
short call. I had but just sat down in my 
study, awaiting the carriage, when the 
door-bell rang violently. 1 hastened to 
open it, and the tearful eyes of Edward’s 
mate met mine, bespeaking a recent sor- 
row. What was my surprise to hear that 
the young man’s body had that morning 
been found in a pond near—his clothes 
lying upon the shore, having first attracted 
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fdward to have been drowned while batb- 
ing, they had searched for his body, and it 
had just been brought to his uncle’s house. 

The afflicted man said he could not in- 
form the poor mother of the heart-rending 
news, but had come to request me to do it 
immediately. How could I go again, and 
so soon, to that bereaved home, the bearer 
of such “evil tidings?” But duty, though 
fificult and trying, must be performed, 
and 1 went to my study first, to obtain 
Divine strength and aid for the coming 


= I turned down the Jane leading to 
the little cottage nestling among green 
trees and a vine-covered porch, I saw the 
sister sitting by an open window, reading. 
She laid down the book as I approached 
the house, and disappeared for a moment, 
put met me at the door with a smiling face 
and cordial grasp of the hand. 

For some minutes I could not speak, 
and even now, I cannot remember how I 
broke to her the tidings—all that is en- 

ven upon my memory is the burning 
tears—the wringing hands—the uttered 
groans of those heart-stricken Christians. 
it seemed as if their grief was too great for 
nature to bear, and it was long before 
peace came to them—but when it did come, 
a gift from God to aching, troubled souls, 
how precious was it! 

[spent many hours of that day in deep 
solitude. I felt it necessary to be alone, 

“that I might ponder the subject on which 
[ must the following afternoon address the 
mourning relatives. Our mortal life seem- 
ed but a very short journey to the Father’s 
house—how brief for some travellers! 


Cc. E. A. 





A WOMAN’S ANSWER. 

Awriter, illustrating the fact, that some 
errors are lifted into importance by efforts 
to refute them, when they need to be treat- 
ed with wholesome doses of contempt and 
ridicule, observes that, all the blows in- 
ficted by the herculean club of certain lo- 
gicians, are not half so effectual as a box 
on the ear of a celebrated atheist by the 
hand of beauty. After having in vain 
preached tu a circle of ladies, he attempted 
torevenge himself by saying, ‘ Pardon my 
error, ladies, I did not imagine that in a 
house where wit vies with grace, I alone 
should have the honor of not believing in 
God.’ ‘* Youare not alone, sir,’ answered 
the mistress of the house, ‘ my horses, my 
dog, my cat, share this honor with you; 
only these poor brutes have the good sense 
not to boast of it.’ 

This reminds us of what occurred a few 
years ago on a steamboat, on one of our 
western rivers. A thing, in the shape of 
aman, was glorying in his atheism, avow- 
ing that the present lite was all of a man; 
that he had no souland no hereafter. ‘And 
s0 you say you have no soul,’ asked a gen- 
tleman in the group, evidently designing 
to reason with him on the subject. ‘ No,’ 
replied the atheist, ‘not a whit more than 
apig.” The gentleman was about to en- 
teronan argument with him; when an 
elderly Scotch lady spoke up smartly, ‘ Sir, 
Thope you will not spend your breath rea- 
soning wi’ the creature; by his ain confes- 
sion, he has nae mair soul than a pig; and 
ye wad nae argue wi’ a pig.’ 








Sabbath School, 


A GOOD SCHOLAR. 

I am a Sunday-school teacher, and I 
dearly love children, and can readily be- 
lieve that ** of such is the kingdom of heav- 
én.” teach a class of little boys in a 
little Sunday-school, for our -little church 
has but recently been built, and it has but 
few members, and not a great number of 
children in the Sunday-school. But no 
matter for that, I like little things—mean- 
ng children—and do not mean to despise 
“the day of small things’—meaning our 
little church. 

Thave a little boy in my class named 

illie, who is never tired of hearing me 
tell how the blessed Savior can make chil- 
dren good and give them clean hearts. He 
says that he should like to be a minister, 
ind thinks he shall be when he is a man, 
and I have no little hopes that he will be 
my hopes are great on the subject. 

When I come from the library with my 
ums full of books, Willie’s eyes glisten, 
ind he eagerly looks at the titles, and al- 





ways chooses a real life book : what I mean 
by that is, he does not choose a book be- 
cause it is an amusing story, or for its nice 
pictures; his sober face is bent over the 
pile until he finds the * Life of Wesley,” 
** The Esquimaux,” or some such book, 
and although he is only eight years old, he 
reads them thoroughly, and can tell me all 
about them. When he has found one that 
suits him, he always raises his fine black 
eyes to my face to read there, as he shows 
its title, my approbation of his choice. I 
smile and say, ‘‘ Ah, that is a very interest- 
ing book. I remember being pleased with 
it when I was a little girl.” Then Willie 
smiles too, very brightly, and clasps his 
book very tightly in his little hands, as if 
he feared to lose the precious gem of 
knowledge.—E. H. [S. S. Adv. 











Parental. 








THE PLEASURES OF HOME. 


It should be the welcome privilege and 
dear delight of every mother to make home 
the happiest resting place, and the centre 
of joyousness, to the youthful hearts en- 
trusted to her keeping. 

It should be her studied effort to win 
and secure their confidence, and ardent af- 
fection for refuge and consolation in child- 
hood’s sorrows, like unto a mother’s sym- 
pathizing breast—none that participates so 
fully in the joys of their gladsome hours— 
and no spot that beams so bright as that 
beside the domestic hearth, guarded by her 
watchfulness and love. 

The mother should cheerfully interest 
herself in the sports and amusements of 
her children, and lend her aid in aught 
that contributes to their happiness and in- 
nocent entertainments, as far as is conve- 
nient with her cares and duties—and 
should make any sacrifice or denial on her 
own part, rather than they snould feel un- 
cared for, unloved, or a burden on her 
time or attention. 

She should be made to realize that they 
are cherished within her ** heart of hearts,” 
and that their comfort and well-being are 
the objects of her daily solicitude and the 
main spring of all her acts. 

Thus feeling, they will have little or no 
desire to resort to pleasures beyond the 
fire-side; and as they advance in age, they 
will be protected in a great measure from 
the temptations of the world and out-door 
life, and in long after years they will look 
back upon that mother’s tenderness as the 
safeguard from many sins. 

And if that mother should have gone to 
rest, there will be a halo around her memo- 
ry that will light them on through many a 
darksome path, incite them on to many 
good deeds, and keep them free from vice. 

Let it therefore, be the pleasant task of 
the mother to keep the sunny brow of 
childhood undimmed as far as lies within 
her power, for clouds will come soon 
enough to darken o’er their sky. 

We can imagine no sadder scene, no 
greater object of pity, than a neglected, 
lonely child, uncheered by caressing kiss 
or approving smile, from its cold, disinte- 
rested mother. 








Nursery. 














SUSAN TAYLOR AND THE ROSE. 

Susan Taylor was a very discontented 
girl: she was never pleased with anything ; 
always looking out for what was disagreea- 
ble, and not for what was pleasant in any- 
thing. She was going away from home, 
and her grandmother asked her if she 
would have a rose to stick in the bosom of 
her dress. So being fond of flowers, she 
told her that she would like one. Away 
went her grandmother with her cane in her 
hand, into her little garden, and gathered 
the finest rose that grew there. There 
were two buds growing on the same stem 
with the rose, and the leaves were as fresh 
and as green as the leaves of a rose-bush 
could be. You may suppose that Susan 
was not a little surprised when her grand- 
mother nipped off the rose, and two buds, 
and the green leaves with her scissors, and 
offered Susan Taylor the stem alone, all 
covered with thorns. 

‘O, grandmother! this is not a rose.— 
Do you think that I will stick that ugly 
stem in my dress, without a single flower 
or leaf upon it? No, that I never will.— 








You do not deserve to have roses growing 
in your garden, if you spoil them in this 


, Way.’ 


* Perhaps not,’ mildly replied her grand- 
mother, * but there are other people in the 
world besides me, who spvil their roses.’ 

‘ Then,’ said Susan, ‘ they must be very 
silly people.’ 

‘I think so too,’ replied her grandmoth- 
er. ‘And now I will tell you the name of 
one of them, it is Susan Taylor!’ 

She reddened to her very ears, while 
her grandmother said, ‘ It has pleased God, 
Susan, to mark your life with many bles- 
sings, mingled with a few cares, and you 
are continually neglecting your blessings 
and remembering your cares. If, then, 
you thus wilfully despise your comforts, 
and repine over your troubles, what is that 





but throwing away the flowers and green | 
leaves of yout life, and sticking the thorns | 


in your bosom ?” 
Who is like Susan Taylor ? 





Descriptive. 
MAKING A NEEDLE. 











I wonder if any little girl who may read | 


this ever thought how many people are all 
the time at work in making the things 
which she every day uses. What can be 
more common, and, you may think, more 
simple, than a needle! Yet, if you do not 
know, I can tell you that it takes a great 
many persons to make a needle; and a 
great deal of time too. Let us take a peep 
into a needle factory: In going over the 
premises, we must pass hither and thither, 
and walk into the next street and back 
again, and take adrive to a mill, in order 
to see the whole process. 
chamber of the shop is hung round with 
coils of bright wire, of all thicknesses, 
from the stoutest kinds used for codfish 
hooks to that of the finest cambric needles. 
In a room below, bits of wire, the length 
of two needles, are cut by a vast pair of 
shears fixed in the wall, A bundle has 
been cut off; the bits need straightening, 
for they just came off from the coils. 

The bundle is thrown into red hot 
furnace ; and then taken out, and rolled 
backward and forward on a table until the 
wires are straight. This process is called 
‘rubbing straight.” We now see a mill 
for grinding needles. We go down into 
the basement, and find a needle pointer, 
seated on his bench. He takes up two 
dozen or so of the wires, and rolls them 
between his thumb and fingers, with their 
ends on the grindstone, first one end and 
then the other. We have now the wires 
straight and pointed at both ends. Next 
is a machine which flattens and gutters the 
heads of ten thousand needles in an hour. 
and he doos it so fast your eye can hardly 
keep pace with him. The splitting fol- 
lows, which is running a fine wire through 
a dozen, perhaps, of these twin needles. 

A woman, with a little anvil before her, 
files between the heads and separates them. 
They are now complete needles, but rough 
and rusty, and, what is worse, they easily 
bend. A poor needle, you will say. But 
the hardening comes next. They are 
heated in batches in a furnace, and when 
red hot, are thrown into a pan of cold wa- 
ter. Next, they must be tempered; and 
this is done by rolling them backward and 
forward on a hot metal plate. The polish- 
ing still remains to be done. On a very 
coarse cloth, needles are spread to the 
number of forty or fifty thousand. Emery 
dust is strewed over them, oil is sprinkled, 
and soft soap dashed by spoonfuls over the 
cloth; the cloth is then rolled up, and, 
with several others of the same kind, 
thrown into a sort of wash-pot, to roll to 
and fro for twelve hours or more. They 
come out dirty enough ; but after a rinsing 
in clean hot water, and a tossing in saw- 
dust, they look as bright as can be, and 
are ready to be sorted, and put up for sale. 
But the sorting and the doing up in papers, 
you may imagine, is quite a work by itself. 


Morality. 
HOW TO BE HAPPY. 


I will give you two or three good rules 
which may help you to become happier 
than you would be without knowing them ; 
but as to being completely happy, that you 
can never be till you go to heaven. 

The first is, “Try your best to make 

















We find one | 





others happy.” ‘I never was happy,” 
said a certain king, “ till I began to take 
pleasure in the welfare of my people; but 
ever since then, in the darkest day, I have 
had sunshine in my heart.” 

My second rule is, “* Be content with lit- 
tle.” There are many good reasons for 
this rule. We deserve but little, we re- 
quire but Ifttle, and ** better is little, with 
the fear of God, than great treasures and 
trouble therewith.’ Two men were de- 
termined to be rich; but they set about it 
in different ways, for the one strove to 
raise up his means to his desires, while the 
other did his best to bring down his desires 
to his means. The result was, the one 
who coveted so much was always repining, 
while he who desired but little, was always 
contented. My third rule is, ‘* Look on the 
sunny side of things.” 

Look up with hopeful eyes 
Though all things seem forlorn ; 
The sun that sets to-night will rise, 
Again to-morrow morn. 

The skipping lamb, the singing lark, and 
the sleeping fish, tells us that happiness is 
not confined to one place. God in his good- 
ness has spread it abroad upon the earth, 
in the air and in the water. ‘Two aged wo- 
men lived in the same cottage; one was 
always looking for sunshine—hardly need 
I say which it was wore a forbidding frown, 
or which it was whose face was lighted up 
with joy. 


A DANDY AND HIS TURKEY. 

Justice Marshall was in the habit of go- 
ing to market himself, and carrying home 
his purchases. Frequently he would be 
seen at sunrise, with poultry in one hand 
and vegetables in the other. On one of 
these occasions, a fashionable young man 
from the north, who had removed to Rich- 
mond, was swearing violently because he 
could find none to carry home his turkey. 
Marshall stepped up, and asked him where 
he lived, and said on being told—‘ That’s 
on my way, and I will take it for you.— 
When he came to the house, the young 
man inquired, ‘ What shall I pay you?’— 
‘O, nothing,’ said the Chief Justice, ‘ it 
was on my way, and no trouble.” ‘* Who 
was that polite old man that brought home 
my turkey?’ inquired this man of a by- 





stander. ‘That,’ replied he, ‘is Judge 
Marshall, Chief Justice of the United 
States.” ‘Why did he bring home my 


turkey ?? asked he. ‘To give you a se- 
vere reprimand, and teach you to attend to 
your own business,’ was the reply. 

True, genuine greatness never feels 
above doing anything that is useful, but 
especially, the truly great man will never 
feel above helping himself. 





Natural sistory. 
THE BLACK-BIRD. 


The bird known in Europe and Asia 
by the names of black-bird and ouzel is a 
delightful songster. ‘‘Its strain,’’ saysa 
European writer, ‘is rich and mellow, but 
has less variation than that of the thrush. 
It sings early in the morning, saluting the 
rising sun with its melody, and also in the 
evening, especially when the hour is calm 
and tranquil. This warbler loves to hide 
itself in ‘darkling covert,’ and there 
shrouded among foliage, to pour forth its 
songs. It frequents shrubberies, large gar- 
dens, thick hedge-rows, and the borders of 
woods, and begins to build its nest in 
March or April. 

“It often builds close to the house, and 
in situations where it is constantly pussed 
and repassed. We have seen it in the 
laurel hedge bordering the play-ground of 
a lady’s school, where, though often peep- 
ed at, the parents brought up their brood. 

“ The eggs are four or five in number, 
of a fine bluish green, with darker 
blotches.” 

The black-bird may be taught to whistle 
a variety of tunes, and the story is told of 








one that would clap his wings and crow 





like a bantam-cock. 

All these birds, as well as many other 
kinds, are very mischievous in gardens and 
orchards. It isa very common thing to 
kill a great many of them in the season of 
fruit, in order that the cultivators may get 
some for their own use. 

But we should reflect that the birds have 
a right to, at least, a small share, for it is 
more than likely that if they had not des- 
troyed the worms and insects in the early 
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light in tormenting them, for in doing so 


you injure yourselves far more that it 1s | 


possible to injure the birds. ‘ 
die, and that is the end of their sufferings. 
But every act of cruelty will harden your 
heart. it will putup another bar between 
you and the right path, and, if not repent- 


ed of, the results of it will follow you for- | 


ever.—(S. S. Adv. 





Editorial. 
THE CUSTOM HOUSE. 


By far the most expensive building in Boston 
is the Custom House, that was commenced in 
1837, and was twelve yearsin being complete- 
ly finished. 
million of dollars ; while the old custom house, 
that was situated near the present one, in Cus- 
tom house street, cost but $30,000. 

The present structure is situated between 
Long and Central wharves. [t has Commercial 
street on the West, and the harbor on the East. 
Indeed, it is near the Post Office, the Banks, 
and the very heart of the city. 

There is one remarkable fact about this 
building. The spot where it stands, was once 
washed by the waters of the harbor. The land 
has been reclaimed from the sea by filling in 
thousands of loads of earth. And then, to com- 
plete the foundation, 3000 spiles were driven 
perpendicularly into the mud and wattr, down 
to the hard bottom below. Thus a sure foun- 
dation has been made, so that, though the 
structure is so large, it has never settled. 

More than half of the city of Boston consists 
of this kind of made land. When the town was 
settled in 1630, there were but 700 acres in 
Boston proper; whereas now there are more 
than twice the number. We know of no other 
city in the United States, that has thus been 
redeemed from the sea. The celebrated Quincy 
Market, of which we have spoken, was located 
in like manner, upon made land. 

The Custom House is one of the most im- 
posing structures in Boston. It is of solid 
Quincy granite, nicely hammered. It is in the 
form of a Greek Cross, it being 140 feet in 
length, by 75 feet in width. It is surmounted 
by a heavy dome of the same material. The 
exterior of the building is in style what is term- 
ed the Grecian Doric, and was built under the 
direction of A. B. Young, Esq., architect. 

This structure was, of course, erected at the 
expense of the United States, and in it are col- 
lected the customs for the port of Boston and 
Charlestown. For example, if a cargo of tea 
arrives from China, the importer is obliged to 
pay to the Government of the country, so much 
money, called duties, for the privilege of land- 
ing the tea, and selling it. So for every other 
article landed in Boston from foreign ports, du- 
ties are collected, and the number of foreign 
ships arriving each year being very large, the 
sum paid by all importers is immense. 

Another duty performed at this house, is to 
keep an exact account of all merchandise that 
is shipped to foreign ports. 

The number of persons employed may be 
two hundred. They are appointed by the ad- 
ministration at Washington, whichever party is 
in power. The various rooms assigned to 
them are convenient, and the interior of the 
establishment every day resembles a large 
swarm of bees in their hive. The collector of 
the port receives a large salary, as do some 
other heads of departments. But usually the 
men’ receive from some $800 to $1,500 per 
annum. They do not make a long day, the 
hours being only five or six. 

In such places as Salem, Gloucester, New 
Bedford, and Plymouth, and in every port in 
this country, where vessels from foreign ports 
arrive, there is a custom house, and the duties 
are similar in themall. As the trade and com- 
merce of the country increases, so will the bu- 
siness of these houses increase. 

Should our young readers visit the metropo- 
lis of New England, they will be interested to 
take, at least, an outside view of the Custom 
House. On those numerous granite steps 
have been held many a Sunday open air meet- 
ing, and inside there is a representation of the 
extent of our commerce. F. 


[A beautiful picture of the Custom House is 
given in the first page of this paper.] 
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| daughter, soon after she had completed her 
| education; and what added to the misfortune, 
there was no portrait or miniature left in the 
family to retain a recollection of the features 
of the departed. This being mentioned to a 
school-mate of hers, she said, “O, I recollect 
when we were at the Academy, one day ina 
| frolic, she said, ‘ Let us get our daguerreotypes 
| taken, and give them toeach other.’ Hers was 
| taken and given to Miss A——, who lives 
; about two hundred miles from here.” The be- 
| reaved father immediately sent for the daguer- 
reotype. It was forwarded to him, and the 
| joy of the family at receiving a correct likeness 
| of the beloved departed, can be more easily 
| imagined than described. : 

| Mr. Whipple has invented a method of tak- 
| 





| ing Chrystalotypes as large as life on paper, 
which can be colored by an artist, in a most 
| beautiful manner, and of course will be a more 
| correct likeness than any Portrait Painter can 
produce, and will be a vast deal cheaper.— 
Specimens may be seen at his Exhibition room, 
96 Washington Street, Boston. 





Variety. 
THE FAITHFUL DOG. 

A boy by the name of Morris » says 
the Caledonian, was drowned at Barton Land- 
ing, Vermont, last week. He fell into the river 
near the mill-dam when no one was near, but 
was discovered by a girl. An alarm was giv- 
en, but before any one reached the place he had 
disappeared. A large dog owned by Mr. Eaton, 
was attracted to the spot by the noise, and was 
seen to throw himself into the stream. It was 
about dark, and the body was not recovered 
till the next day. When it was found, the dog 
was grasping the boy’s coat and vest collar in 
his mouth, and the arms of the boy were ex- 
tended around the dog’s body. ‘Thus embrac- 
ed, the boy and the dog were taken out, and so 
firmly were they united in the struggle of 
death, that it was with no little difficulty they 
were separated. ‘They were found below the 
dam, over which they were driven, it is sup- 
posed, some time in the night. The grasp of 
the boy around the dog was so firm as to pre- 
vent him from using his hind legs; otherwise 
he would donbtless have rescued the boy. 

Qe 
A LAW STORY. 

A few years ago a couple of Dutchmen, Von 
Vampt and Van Bones, lived on friendly terms 
on the high hillsof Limestone. At last they 
fell out over a dog. Von Vampt killed: Van 
Bones’ canine companion. Bones, choosing to 
assume the killing to have been intentional, 
sued Vampt for damages. They were called 
in due time into court, when the defendant in 
the case was asked by the judge whether he 
killed the dog. ‘Pe sure I kilt him, said 
Vampt, ‘ but let Bones prove it’ This being 
quite satisfactory, the plaintiff in the action was 
called on to answer a few questions, and among 
others he was asked by the judge at what 
amount he estimated the damages. He did not 
well understand the question, and so, to be a 
little plainer, the judge inquired what he 
thought the dog to be worth. ‘Pe sure, re- 
plied Bones, ‘the dog was worth nothing, but 
since he was so meanas to kill him, he shall 
pay de full value of him.’ How many suits 
have occupied the attention of courts—how 
many contests have engaged the time of the 
public, and have been waged with virulence 
and invective, having no more worthy difference 
than that of Von Vampt and Van Bones! 

—— 
NO SECTS IN HEAVEN. | 

The celebrated Whitfield, when preaching 
on one occasion from the balcony of the Court 
House in Philadelphia, ‘cried out, lifting his 
eyes to heaven: —t Father Abraham, who have 
you got in your bosom? Any Episcopalians 
‘No? ‘Any Presbyterians?” ‘No! ‘Any 
Baptists? ‘No!’ * Have you any Methodists 
there? ‘No! ‘Have you any Independents 
or Seceders there?? ‘No, no! ‘Why, 
who have you, then?’ ‘We don’t have these 
names here; all here are Christians—believers 
in Christ.’ ‘ Oh, is that the case? Then God 
help us all to forget party names, and to become 
Christians in deed and in truth.’ 

aainialaiaains 
AN EXCITING SCENE. 

Quite a scene of excitement occurred yes- 
terday morning at Lockport, on the arrival of 
the cars at that place. It appears that among 
the passengers were a lady and child, witha 
nurse who rode with the child inher lap. Just 
previous to their arrival at Lockport, the lady 
and nurse fell asleep, and on being aroused 
discovered that the child was missing, and the 
window open. ‘The mother was almost frantic, 
and with the nurse rushed out of the cars and 
attempted to proceed up the track in search of 
the missing child, without doubting at all that 














and gave it to the mother. The sudden transi- 
tion from grief to joy was so great that the 
mother fainted away. It seems while the nurse 
was asleep, the child instead of going out of 
the window, quietly slipped off of her lap, and 
wandered off to another part of the car, and 
made itself comfortable, and would have pro- 
bably remained, had not the excitement caused 
some one to think she was the child which was 
the cause of it all, and carried it to the mother. 
The sympathies of all were excited by the 
grief of the mother, and almost as much so by 
the joy she exhibited on recovering her trea- 
sure.—|{ Rochester Union. 
———~» 


A FULL BLOODED AMERICAN. 


Tim Mullowney, a jolly looking tar, with the 
richest of brogues, applied at the Custom 
House, the other day, for ‘ purtection’ as an 
American citizen. He was asked for his natu- 
ralization papers. ‘Me nateral papers, is it, 
your honor wants,’ said Tim with an insinuat- 
ing grin, ‘an’ me a full blooded American.’— 
* You don’t mean to say that you were not born 
in Ireland?’ ‘ Born in Ireland,’ replied Tim, 
‘sure I was. But thin, your honor, I kem 
from Cork to New Orleans last summer, an’ 
there the bloody minded muskeeters run their 
bills into every inch of me, an’ sucked out every 
drop of my Irish blood, good luck to ’em, an’ 
now I’m a full blooded American.’ There was 
some philosophy, as well as fun, in this reason- 
ing, but it had no effect, and the last that was 
seen of Tim he was on his way to the City 
Hall, to look for ‘the man who sells the nateral 
papers.’ 

——p 
WITNESSING FOR CHRIST. 

“Tn the time of the Marian persecution,”says 
Brooks, “there was a gracious woman who, 
being convened before bloody Bonner, then 
Bishop of London, upon the trial of religion, he 
threatened her that he would take away her 
husband from her. Saith she, ‘Christ is my 
husband” ‘I will take away thy child’— 
‘Christ, saith she, ‘is better to me than ten 
sons.’ ‘J will strip thee, saith he, ‘ofall thy 
outward comforts:’ ‘* Yea, but Christ is mine,’ 
saith she, ‘and you cannot strip me of Him.’— 
O, the assurance that Christ was hers bore up 
her heart, and quieted her spirit under all.” 
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CHRISTIAN COMFORT. 


On the first Lord’s day after the Rev. Dr. 
Grosvenor had lost his wife, (an amiable and 
pious woman,) he expressed himself from the 
pulpit in the following manner :—‘[ have had 
an irreparable Joss, and no man can feel a loss 
of this consequence more sensibly than myself; 
but the cross of a dying Jesus is my support; 
I fly from one death for refuge to another’— 
How much superior was the comfort of the 
Christian divine to that of the heathen philoso- 
pher, Pliny the younger, who says that, in si- 
milar distresses, study was his only relief! 

—_—@———— 


RESOLUTIONS. 

Never to resent a supposed injury till 1 know 
the views and motives of the author of it. Not 
on any occasion to relate it. ° 

Always to take the part of an absent person 
who is censured in company, so far as truth 
and propriety will allow. 

Never to think the worse of another on ac- 
count of his differing from me in political and 
religious opinions. 

Not to affect to be witty or to jest so as to 
wound the feelings of another. 

To aim at cheerfulness without levity. 

Never to court the favor of the rich by flat- 
tering either their vanities or their vices. 


CLIPPINGS. 


Tue Dury or THe Deacons.—One of the 
deacons in Edward Dey’s church asked him if 
he usually kissed the bride at weddings. ‘ Al- 
ways,’ was the reply. ‘ And how do vou man- 
age when the happy pair are negroes ?’ was the 
deacon’s next question. ‘{n all such cases,’ 
replied Mr. Dey, ‘the duty of kissing is ap- 
pointed to the deacons.’ 


A little fellow, who had just commenced 
reading the papers, asked his father if the word 
‘Hon.,’ prefixed to the name of Mr. , the 
member of Parliament, meant‘ honest ? That 
little fellow had a mind for investigation. 

A little boy, upon asking his mother how 
many God’s there was, was instantly answered 
by his younger brother, ‘ Why, one to be sure.’ 
‘But how do you know that?’ inquired the 
other. ‘ Because,’ he replied, ‘God fills every 
place, so that there is no room for any other.’ 





The following question was put in writing 
to a boy in the deaf and dumb school at Paris, 
* What is eternity ?? He wrote as an answer, 
‘It is the life-time of the Almighty 


All religion lies in this: ‘nearness to God.’ 
All irreligion, whatever its shape, name, or 
form, lies in this: departure from God. 


’ 
Resignation to God's sovereign will in trying 
times, displays wisdom, and secures comfort. 


When God’s love is realized in the soul, his 
commands are cheerfully obeyed. 





Doetrp. 
A CHILD’S VOICE. 

A sunny isle on the ocean lay, 
And a bark at morn had sailed that way ; 


And there, on the islet green and wild 
A father had left his little child. : 


‘Stay here, my boy, till I come for thee’ 
And far away on the wave sailed he; 
But ere his bark to the isle went back 
A fog came down on its silent track. 


And wandering now was the father wild 
About on the wave for his darling child,’ 
For nothing there was to guide his way, 
Where the isle at morn with his treasure lay 


Wearily, drearily sailed he on, 

Nor nearer came to his little one, 

And wearily, drearily wore the hours, 

To the boy, now tired of the woods and flowers 


But list! what floats on the thickened air? 
Who calls to the frantic wanderer there 
And whence is the sound that he stops to hear’ 
‘Straight tome, father—father steer, 


It floated long, and it floated wide, 
And it pointed the way o’er the darkened tide. 
*T was a childish voice, but sweet and clear, ’ 
‘Straight to me, father—father steer? 


Days passed, and a bark was launched ong 
more, 

And the child was left on a heavenly shore ; 

Again was the father wandering lone, 

Without a guide in his darling one. 


But deep in the mists of woe and sin, 

A little voice was ever calling hin— 

An angel’s voice, and he stops to hear— 

‘Straight to me, father—father steer, 
New Haven, April, 1855. 


LINES TO A STAR. 
BY JAMES D. BURNS, M. A. 
Rise, little star ! 
O’er the dusky hill ; 
See the bright course open 
Thou hast to fulfill. 


* Climb, little star ! 

Higher still, and higher, 
With a,silent swiftness, 

And a pulse of fire. 


Stand, little star! 
On the peak of heaven; 
But for one brief moment 
Is the triumph given. 


Sink, little star ! 
Yet make heaven bright, 
F’en while thou art sinkin 
With thy gentle light. 


Set, little star ! 
Gladly fade and die, 
With the blush of morning 
Coming up thesky. ~ 
Each little star 
Crieth, “ Life, O man! 
Should have one clear purpose 
Shining round its span.” 
ewan ctwrar 


SOME GOOD ADVICE. 


BY WALTER, 


If you have gained a friend, 
Stick to him ; 

Nothing that can offend 
Say to him; 

You may not see the end 

f doing 

A harsh act, but depend 
On ruing 

The mischief in the end. 


Thy brother may do ill; 
Forgive him:— 

He is thy brother still ; 
Receive him, 

While storm would almost kill; 
Don’t grieve him ;— 

He hath of grief his fill. 


Be kind to every one, 
And measure 
Thine accent and thy tone ; 
The pressure 
Of one warm hand alone 
_ May pleasure 
Bring to the sad and lone; 
They’ll treasure 
The kindness when thou’rt gone. 


Then follow my advice; 
Shunrudeness— 

*Tis withering as ice ; 
Spurn lewdness ;— 

Stoop to no form of vice; 
Let prudence 

Be thy one pear! of price, 
And goodness 

Thy banner’s one device. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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